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The Greatest Victory of the War 

THE greatest victory of the War of 1914 thus far has not been 
the victory of the French and English over the Germans in 
the battles of the Marne, any of the victories of the Russians 
over the Austrians in Galicia, nor any one of the victories of General 
von Hindenberg. These gruesome victories represent military op- 
erations on an unprecedented scale; they have been great battles, 
some of them more deadly than Waterloo, more important than 
Pultowa. But they all sink into relative insignificance compared with 
the diplomatic triumph of the American administration in its con- 
troversy with Germany over the rights of neutrals upon the high seas. 

As pointed out in our editorial in the last number of the Ad- 
vocate of Peace, "War with Germany?" the situation confronting 
the United States and Germany at that time was filled with danger. 
The uninterrupted friendly relations of the two countries were at 
the point of rupture. But without the rattle of any sword, with 
no cry of mobilization, with no threat nor hint of force, armed only 
with words and facts, the cold steel of unbending logic ,and the 
armor of law and moral ideals, Woodrow Wilson went forth to 
combat, a combat typical some glad day of all combats, the combat 
of mind against mind. 

The issue had been clearly drawn— shall the lives of non-com- 
batants be safe upon the high seas, or shall they not? That was 
the issue. 

International law before the war said that they should be safe. 
Germany had taken the position that the new submarine and aerial 
warfare had necessarily made certain portions of international law 
obsolete. President Wilson's note of July 21 re-established that 
international law. For, September first, Count Bernstorff com- 
municated to Mr. Lansing, our Secretary of State, Germany's 
decision that " 'liners will not be sunk by bur submarines without warn- 
ing and without safety to the lives of non-combatants, provided that the 
liners do not try to escape or offer resistance." 

That was the victory. It was a victory for the United States, a 
very brilliant victory, giving to this country a new prestige among 
the nations, and assuring to our President a high place on the pages 
of history. It was a victory of the better Germany over the worse. 
It was a victory of right over might, of justice over lawlessness, of 
peace over war. It was a victory of civilization, humanity, of the 
God of nations. For these reasons it is the greatest victory of the 
war. 



